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JOMSBURG BRETHREN ENGLAND 


GRACE FAULKNER WARD 


Danish conquest England may also associated 

with the dispersal those men from the North Prince 
980, well with the Jomsvikings, since 
that very year there opened the series raids the vikings, 
which have become familiar through the lamentations Eng- 
lish chroniclers. The attacks pressed strongly Thurkill the 
Tall after 1009 have already been associated with the Joms- 
vikings Munch and Steenstrup, and these may add 
those led Svegn Forkbeard Denmark, since both were 
known members the brotherhood. Their names also suggest 
earlier association with the St. Bryce’s Day” 
1002, since both probably lost near relatives that time and 
their raids might well laid demands for vengeance, dear 
viking hearts. That dreadful massacre, which both William 
Malmesbury and Henry Huntingdon describe and assign 
King Ethelred’s orders, involved particularly Ealdorman Pal- 
lig, whose Danish name has already suggested both his relation- 
ship the great Danish Palnatoki, and his leadership 
mercenary troop vikings King Ethelred’s pay, and who 
the previous year had deserted the English King and joined with 
new hostile troop vikings defeat King Ethelred the 
Battle Penho. 

Descriptions this afiair Florence Worcester make 
clear that for some years before there had been Exercitus 
paganorum Danarum continuously active along the South 
Coast England, which continually demanded gelds from the 
English king, apparently every year making their appearance 
and their demands, and these demands take back certainly 
998. Freeman has already concluded that permanent viking 
force was probably left England through the terms the 
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Treaty between King Ethelred and company vikings under 
the leadership Olaf Tryggvason, which assign 994 and 
connect with demands for danegeld that year and 991 (the 
danegeld,” according Henry Huntingdon) well 
other and later gelds, like the one Easter, 1002, when King 
Ethelred lulled sleep the discontent Ealdorman Pallig, 
before plotting the far-reaching massacre all Danes Eng- 
land the following St. Bryce’s Day, just two days after the 
great Viking Feast Martinmas. are able, therefore, 
distinguish single army vikings, who were active England 
apparently through the whole period from 991 the time 
when Jarl Thurkill and his men went into the pay King Ethel- 
red 1012, fighting for him against Svegn and Cnut Den- 
mark, and then, switching their alliance Cnut, returned 
fight against King Ethelred’s heir, Eadmund Ironside. These 
same vikings were make another treaty with the new king, 
the basis which Cnut asserted his right the succession 
the throne all England. Then they were over into the 
service Cnut England, become the Royal Household 
Cnut and his successors, even including Eadward the Confessor; 
and they were establish administration 
through the Norman Conquest. 

Throughout the whole period viking interest trade and 
concern over returns from market-dues are shown extant 
Anglo-Saxon Laws. They are also asserted the earliest local 
customs London and may well derive from the same period, 
although not put writing before the twelfth century, unless 
confirmed Domesday and other local surveys almost without 
exception Norman origin. Nevertheless, through William 
Normandy’s assertions that was the legitimate heir his 
cousin, King Eadward, Englishmen might expect retain their 
ancient law, promised. 

The two massacres vikings King Ethelred’s orders, 
which that St. Bryce’s Day, 1002, seems have left self- 
justified, horrifying, memory the popular mind,' while the 


While most fully described the twelfth-century chroniclers, Henry 
Huntingdon and William Malmesbury, the story mentioned the eleventh- 
century MSS. and all other chronicles. 
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second not mentioned all,? seem line with that 
earlier famous massacre after the Batile Bay. Traces 
third and similar massacre, also directed against Joms- 
vikings, brotherhood men, are found foreign chronicles 
and two much later English ones. This last massacre was 
probably carried through the Anglorum, 
old’s men,” when remaining members hus- 
opposed enthroning the last King Ethelred’s sons, Ead- 
ward, 1042, the death the last Danish king. The story 
this massacre told Saxo Grammaticus and vaguely 
referred elsewhere, but also told the late chroniclers, 
Knighton and Brompton, who may have had records not now 
extant, may have depended upon oral Freeman 
rejects the story completely, not based contemporary 
English evidence, but Thierry accepts The story fits very 
well into the events the time, however, and struggle over the 
accession the English King Eadward Harthacnut’s former 
supporters, largely Danish extraction, might well ex- 
pected, and would account for the delay his anointment until 
the following Easter, although Harthacnut had died June 
1042. The men Harthacnut’s Royal Household may have 
been asserting their right elect king, had Cnut’s Royal 
Guard after his father’s death 1014, and did the 
London” after his own death 1035—the very claim asserted 
theirs the citizens London after the death Henry 


For the “Massacre which has been assigned 1015, after 
Svegn’s death, are dependent upon the early Song,” C.P.B. 
106 

Saxo’s story given with considerable detail his Tenth Book 
pp. 362 f.). The leader the English forces given Earl Harold, but other 
chronicles Earl Godwine himself, Howne, leader army Hunan- 
here, according Knighton. Harold, who was Godwine’s second son, cannot 
have been born before 1020, yet named earl 1043. 

‘Freeman, Norman Conquest, 522; Augustin Thierry, Conquete 
leterre, 179. See also Vappenberg, M., The History England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings, 2v., translated Thorpe, 1845, ii. 

was the “men London” who elected Stephen the English throne 
1135 after the death Henry not apparently recognizing the validity 
oaths Matilda, taken while her father was alive. 
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The death Harthacnut, while still young man, brought 
new problems England and new causes for conflict with the 
lands North Europe, with which England had been closely 
associated for more than generation, especially course with 
Denmark. The oath brotherhood taken Magnus Nor- 
way and Harthacnut can probably assigned after 
Cnut’s death and probably after that his son Svegn Nor- 
way, when Magnus, the son St. Olaf, recognized Hartha- 
cnut’s rights England and Harthacnut resigned any claims 
Norway—such divisions kingdom were accordance with 
Northern custom. line with the account the sagas, this 
oath was guaranteed the best England, 
Norway, probably including Queen zealous, 
always, her son’s Many the skalds refer this 
oath.’ Its correspondence details the agreement Olney 
between Cnut and Eadmund Ironside, which accounts are 
fragmentary, makes these the more probable, since was the 
strength that earlier oath that Cnut secured the English 
throne. Similar customary oaths brotherhood bound to- 
gether those original merchant vaerings who reached Constanti- 
nople the eighth and ninth centuries and fixed their name for 
brotherhood men from the North and for those Scandi- 
navian Royal Guards. These oaths seem back the legend- 
ary oaths devotion the Scandinavian god war which 
were taken the Odin” and thus made them 

consequence his sworn brotherhood with Hartha- 
cnut, King Magnus Norway proceeded lay immediate claim 
the English throne claim evidently supported 


See pp. The phrases MSS.D. when the treasure was taken from 
Queen Elfgiva-Emma suggest this, the sagas. Plummer says there was 
other heir than Eadward after Harthacnut’s death, but Magnus did not recog- 
nize Eadward, nor did the Queen, nor did Osgod, the Staller, who opposed Earl 
Godwine and went into exile later. The Queen-mother, she guaranteed this 
oath, might well deserve the epithet given the “Translation St. Mildred,” 
Earle-Plummer, II, 222-3. See also Beginnings Trial Battle.” 

178 

See Munch, Norse Mythology, pp. 8-9, where the ceremony devotion 
described—men were hanged trees and pierced with arrows, that the groves 
around Uppsala are described Adam Bremen, eleventh-century chroni- 
cler, containing the corpses many hanged men. 
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Queen Emma, but rejected Earl Godwine’s family, 
may infer from Eadward’s speedy marriage with the Earl’s 
daughter, from stories the massacre huscarls and from cer- 
tain subsequent events, yet 1035 Earl Godwine and the 
Queen had both supported the choice Harthacnut succeed 
his Repeated viking attacks English shores during 
the next few years, after the death Harthacnut, show the 
Staller, Osgod Clapa, and his followers opposing Earl Godwine, 
but King Magnus himself did not lead any the raids Eng- 
land before 1047, the year his death, although the treasures 
Winchester under the Queen’s guardianship were seized, evi- 
dently account her complicity Magnus’ 

Before attempting the actual invasion England, appears 
that King Magnus had deal with the main body the Joms- 
vikings, since Harthacnut’s Household Guard (of Jomsvikings) 
was apparently asserting their right choose the English king 
1042, although the object their choice not obvious, unless 
was Svegn Estrithsson, still jarl Magnus Denmark. 
Thus seems clear that must deal with the activities not 
two but three interested parties during the following years: 

(1) English party (as may designate it) including 
Englishmen generally, wanting see the restoration the 
surviving heir King Alfred’s line, which included Earl God- 
wine" and most his sons (but perhaps not Sveyn, the eldest) 
and the Exercitus Anglorum, organized Cnut. 

(2) party favoring King Magnus, which one conspicuous 
figure was the Queen and another the Staller, Osgod Clapa, both 
whom may have been among twelve best men Eng- 
land” supporting the oath brotherhood between Magnus 
and Harthacnut. 

(3) party centering Harthacnut’s Huscarl Guard, con- 


Cnut’s Royal Household, which tried bring about the choice Hartha- 
cnut immediately after his father’s death, was associated with Winchester, and 
that time the London” seemingly were insisting upon division the 
kingdom. 1042-43, the vague stories speak massacre various towns, but 
London not named. Afterwards the “men London” were bitterly opposed 
Earl Godwine. See Beginnings Trial Battle England.” 

Plummer’s discussion deals with this. Earle-Plummer, II, 222-3. 

This becomes obvious the dispute between King Eadward and God- 
wine. 
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sisting largely recent arrivals from Denmark, and probably 
therefore men the brotherhood, Jomsvikings. 

Osgod Clapa’s position little doubtful. was opposed 
Earl Godwine, against whose ships his men were ranged 
1049, according Florence Worcester, but his outlawry 
assigned different versions 1044, 1046, and Because 
his name Norwegian, and because his party not associated 
with the others, and also because was prominent before 
Harthacnut’s return 1040, may have been adherent 
the cause King Magnus; and, so, his invasions 1049 and 
again later were aimed the recovery his former status 
England, leader the huscarls, i.e. When driven 
from England originally, Osgod and his wife took refuge with 
Baldwin (V) Flanders, where Queen Emma was entertained 
1037; refuge was given Earl Godwine 1051 and his 
family after the Norman Godwine’s son Sveyn may 
originally have supported the foreign party, the Jomsvikings, 
since fled Denmark soon was outlawed, but his 
murder his cousin Beorn, brother Svegn Estrithsson, 
closed that haven him surely after Svegn became king 

The fourth the great historical battles fought certainly 
the Jomsvikings was Heathby, rich trading city southern 
Denmark, 1043. The situation England 1042-43 and 
Magnus Norway’s claim the English throne through his 
brotherhood oath with Harthacnut may explain Magnus’ ac- 
tivities during the following years. The young Svegn Estrithsson 
with his mother had sought refuge among the Swedes from the 
anger his uncle, Cnut the Great, after 1026, and had grown 
Uppsala. Magnus Norway now invited Svegn into his serv- 


assumes Osgod have been Norwegian. Scandinavian Names 
England, 14. 

Osgod Clapa not named Staller before Harthacnut’s time, but 
named earlier documents. See Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs, 569. 

The réle Baldwin Flanders events before and after the Norman 
Conquest England seems continually involved with the brotherhood. 

Sveyn’s conduct shows had little regard for Christianity and may 
interpreted following another like that the brotherhood. His flight 
Denmark supports the same idea, and his leaving there for Constantinople 
for the Holy Land, after Svegn Estrithsson became king, proved neces- 
sary, since Beorn was Svegn’s brother. 
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ice and formally created him after which sent Svegn, 
his viceroy, rule Denmark, land where Svegn had 
hereditary interest, the son the murdered Jarl Ulf. was 
therefore the summer 1043 that King Magnus, accom- 
panied Jarl invaded Denmark and fought the 
famous Battle Heathby, September 28, utterly defeating 
the The victory Magnus the Good over the 
“heathen” Jomsvikings was widely sung court poets 
lands now largely Christian, and Svegn also was praised the 
“foe the was bitter defeat for the Jomsvikings 
Danish soil. The carnage was frightful. The survivors fled 
for refuge their famous stronghold Jomsburg, and there 
King Magnus pursued them. Even that far-famed stronghold 
could not hold out, however, and the conquering King Magnus 
razed the ground. the Christian son King Olaf the 
Holy, Magnus could not tolerate the continued existence the 
heathen city and its castle. 


Svegn’s investiture King Magnus described with some precious 
tails that king’s saga. Heimskringla, III, 31. 

Since the enthronement Harthacnut Denmark public Thing, 
sponsored Jarl Ulf, probably head the Jomsvikings, was never denied 
Cnut England, however much had been angered, the ceremony must 
have had ritual significance. Jarl Ulf’s murder Cnut’s order immediately 
afterwards sent his son and his wife, even though she was sister, into 
exile lasting apparently fifteen years so. Ulf spoken captain the 
Jomsvikings, which seems probable. was the son Thorgils Sprakaleg, who 
turn was son Styrbjérn and Thyri Denmark, according Munch 
(Norske Folkshistorie, Table 15), which may have given him and his de- 
scendants hereditary claims the fealty the brotherhood. 

The exact date the battle given C.P.B., II, 178. The importance 
the date connected with the Battle Constantinople. 

Svegn seems have fought Magnus’ side, yet the skald Arnor Jar- 
larskald says fled Magnus’ march the “Throndish [?Jomsburg] 
from the East; and Svegn also said have woe the Wends” 
(C.P.B. II, 187, 33); and have carried “fire south among the barbar- 
(ibid., heathen their great fortress dared not guard their 
hall against the bright flame. With the smaller army thou [Magnus] didst 
bring sorrow the II, 34, 40-42). This the most vivid 
the accounts. Svegn’s fealty King Magnus was soon broken, since the saga 
laments its short duration, the time the investiture, and was ready 
swear brotherhood with Harold Hardready, who had come north claim his in- 
heritance the Norwegian kingship, apparently before 1045. 
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CHARACTER DELINEATION WOMEN 
THE OLD ICELANDIC SAGAS 


BJARNASON 
College 


art story-telling has been practiced from time im- 

memorial, but nowhere has enjoyed greater popularity 
than the bleak and remote areas the Scandinavian 
North. Iceland the saga-man was esteemed not merely 
entertainer, but also chronicler and historian. who had 
good story tell and could tell vividly never lacked 
audience. The art character delineation—a conditio sine qua 
non good story—was assiduously studied these saga- 
men. They endeavored all times make the characters 
their stories stand out sharply and thus remain clearly the 
minds their listeners. carefully studying each other’s 
style and constantly seeking improve their art, they es- 
tablished homogeneous literary tradition which was based 
surprising degree upon native rather than foreign models. 
Nowhere this artistic tradition more clearly evident than 
the character delineation the women the Icelandic Family 
Sagas. One can scarcely call mind single major saga that 
does not have least one woman heroic stature. That the 
saga-men were acquainted with, and somewhat influenced by, 
foreign models revealed the difference between the earlier 
and later sagas. 

First all, might explain what mean the terms 
“early sagas” and “late sagas.” Originally the word saga meant 
“an oral but later came signify any story, either oral 
written. The term refers specifically that 
great body literature which call the Icelandic Family 
Sagas. shall restrict the word saga this paper this 
specific sense. Actually, there definite date before which 
The earliest sagas concerned with Iceland and Icelanders 
were scarcely written before about Heidarvigasaga and 


Fornrit, edited Nordal, Einar Olafur Sveinsson, 
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Féstbredrasaga are conceded two the oldest the 
Family Sagas, and they were put into writing just about 
The latest the Family Sagas were written possibly early 
1260, but certainly not much later than 1300. Gunnlaugssaga 
and are usually reckoned among the later sagas, and 
both these were put into writing sometime between 1275 and 
1300. see, then, that the space bare hundred years, the 
Family Saga literature Iceland had its origin, attained its 
full development, and then deteriorated into the decadent style 
that find preserved the so-called (Courtly 
Romances), Lygiségur (Lying Stories), and (Folk 
Tales). 

Complete objectivity the part the story-teller one 
the characteristics the saga style its best. The saga-man 
carefully refrains from projecting his personality into the de- 
scription his characters. allows, most cases, the men 
and women his story describe themselves, not much 
their words their actions and deeds. This true degree 
all saga literature, but can seen its best the earlier 
Family Sagas. The technique employed the various saga-men 
describing the female characters their stories deserves at- 
tention. none the earlier sagas find what can term 
“the leading feminine role,” because the stories are essentially 
about men and the avenging the death kinsman foster- 
brother. Women come into the story not, however, dominant, 
but rather supporting roles. most cases see them re- 
flected their actions and; degree, their speech rather 
than through description their person. 

Féstbredrasaga is, was mentioned above, one the earlier 
sagas. the title indicates, about two men, 
and Bersason, who have sworn blood- 
brotherhood, and the means taken avenge the 
death There are considerable number women 
mentioned this saga, especially worthy consideration, 
namely: digri, the wife Vermund Vatnsfjord; 
the mother porgeir; the widow Jékuls- 


Loc. cit. 
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fjord, who incited and kill and his 
son; the widow Grima and her daughter and, course, 
who was called Each these women 
unforgettable personality her particular way; the author 
the story makes each stand out individual human being, 
not describing her features her dress even the color 
her hair her eyes, but rather telling what she said and es- 
pecially relating what she did. The only woman the whole 
story who described physically Kolbrin: 
was stately woman, but not especially beautiful. She had dark 
hair and eyebrows; therefore, she was called She had intelligent 


look about her and lovely complexion. She was well-formed, rather slender, 
somewhat splay-footed and not too 


the whole story this the only description given with 
reference the physical aspect but the reader feels 
that knows her very well indeed—not because the descrip- 
tion given, but rather because her influence one 
sees her not she portrayed above, but she appeared 
his dream when she angrily told him that must 
announce the world that had dedicated the Kolbrinar- 
verses her and not Even with the description given, 
however, she does not remain the mind the reader clearly 
does have idea what looked like, 
but have little doubt her character. and his 
companions have sought shelter from the storm her home. 
After several days the storm subsides, and the men prepare 
out and look for whales along the beach. 

“Peculiar men you are!” replied. prefer search for whales 
along the beach rather than take fish that are nearer hand and more 
worthy your manhood.” 

are those fish?” asked 

manly would seem kill those ruffians who rob men here 
than work whaling.” 

“To which men you refer?” asked 

She says: refer and who have caused many men 
shame and damage. Many would feel themselves revenged your act you 
were kill them, and many would pay you handsomely for the 

replied: not sure now how good your advice is, for they 


170. This and the following translations from Fornrit 
are those the author this article. 
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are the friends Vermund, and there will serious consequences any harm 
done them.” 

“This proves the old she retorted, best know evil men 
merely reputation.” “You consider yourselves great champions while you 
are bullying peasants, but you are terrified soon comes test man- 


Such insults are not endured; the men leave the house, 
across the fjord the ice, and kill and his son por- 
brand. 

outside when they come back. She greets them and asks for 
news. They tell her what has taken place. 

“You left here with real she replies, fine whaling you 
had—and thoroughly avenged the shame and the sorrow and the disgrace 


many man. But now shall Vatnsfjord meet Vermund and tell him 
the 


This she does, and she handles the situation with such com- 
petence that everyone concerned with the matter feels that 
has acquired honor from the case. Even Vermund, the great 
chieftain, seems stand awe her ability. 

The tale how old Grima, the witch, hides her 
reeking hovel Greenland and, through her supernatural 
powers, protects him and saves him from his enemies truly 
remarkable piece story-telling. One tempted quote the 
story its entirety, but that would unduly lengthen this paper. 
Suffice say that nowhere does the saga-man furnish with 
physical description Grima, yet one who has read the 
story can possibly forget her. Her looks are unimportant; her 
actions describe her with vividness and clarity. 

The examples far cited have been taken from Fést- 
what degree are they representative the 
descriptions women the early sagas whole? Let 
consider few examples from Heidarvigasaga and see how 
women are described that story. These two sagas were, 
was mentioned above, written about the same time, but not 
the same 


Ibid., pp. 

pp. 139-140. 

least have found reason believe that they were the same 
author. 
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There are number women mentioned Heidarvigasaga, 
but Olafsdéttir, the mother Hall and easily 
the most interesting all. Nowhere the story physical 
description given her,’ but clear that she woman 
force, great pride, and unyielding determination, 
just might expected view the fact that she the 
granddaughter Skallagrimsson. Her character de- 
picted the passage which news has been received the 
murder her son Hall. Gudmund, the father, who old 
man, heartbroken and takes his bed. the other 
hand, thinks only revenge. 

During the autumn happened once that sat the seat wherein Hall 
was accustomed sit when was alive; sat the most honored seat all 
the brothers. His mother, comes and when she sees that, she slaps him 


soundly and orders him get out that seat once and never bold 
sit that seat again while his brother lies 


The sagas not have many examples women striking 
full-grown men—even when such men are their sons. The author 
has given insight into the powerful and purposeful charac- 
ter merely telling what she did given situation. 
The slapping, moreover, does have effect: Bard once be- 


gins proceedings calculated obtain redress from the kinsmen 
his brother’s slayers. gathers his friends and relatives 
about him, preparatory seeking revenge. 


Now goes home with his party and there that night. The next morning, 
Koll household steward] prepares breakfast for was 
noticed that the portions for three men had disappeared said that 
portions were not given her sons; that she would serve them 
goes now and puts each board piece for each brother. was the 
shoulder and cut into three pieces. Steingrim [one the brothers] 
speaks and says: “Now the portions are the large side, mother; not 
your custom give men such huge servings. This excessive and you must 
out your wits.” nothing marvel at,” she answers, you should 
not surprised, for your brother Hall was sliced into bigger pieces and didn’t 
hear any you mention that anything speak of.” 

She puts stone beside the meat front each them. They ask what 
that should signify. “You brothers have swallowed that which easier 


“She was wise woman, proud mind and very superior person.” (Hon var 
vitr kona mikill) (Chap. 31, 2). Certainly the incident 
mentioned above bears out this description. 
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digest than these stones,” she answers, that you have not dared avenge 
Hall, your brother, such man was. You are not all like your ancestors, 
those worthy men! They would not have tolerated such shame and disgrace. 
She went back and forth across the floor, screaming her rage and frustra- 

tion and quoted verse: 

Men will mock you, Bard, 

You will lose fame 

Unless blows you deal hard, 

Avenging your brother’s 


The story then relates how the brothers storm out the 
room anger and prepare go. they are about leave, 
they see that has prepared come with them. She says: 
coming because suspect that then there less likelihood 
that things will take wrong turn, since then there will 
lack encouragement, for that obviously urgently needed.” 

evaluating character, must remember that 
the Icelandic Family Sagas women not bear arms; nor 
they take part such trips for blood Actually 
she did not go; her sons found means persuade her that she 
would the way, but the very fact that she prepared 
and even started out with them index her character. 
description her person could have added the mental picture 
that have her—a picture gained through analysis 
her actions. 

One the most interesting character delineations 
found any the sagas also one the shortest. 
Gislason and his son have just been murdered their own 
front-yard Snorri Snorri piles the bodies, one top 
the other, the yard and rides away. 


pp. 276-278. translating the verse, the writer has aimed more 
reproducing the spirit than rendering the exact meaning the words. The verse 
the original is: 

Bratt munu 
beidendr seida; 

munt ettar spillir, 
undlinns, 
nema 

valdandi falda, 

laudrhyrs boda 

came rightly, however, for her mother also rode out with her 
sons when they avenged Kjartan. Cf. Chaps. 53-55. 
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wife comes home from the dairy house the same Sunday morning, 
just little after Snorri and his party have ridden away. She wants give 
Porstein and her sons clean shirts. Her two young daughters are with her. They 
ride the yard and dismount. She tells them wait for her there. She now 
walks the house and sees there signs struggle. When she looks around 
and sees the bodies lying there, she goes back once and gets onto her horse. 
She does not mention them what she had seen the house. They ask her 
why she came back soon. She said that her errand had not necessitated longer 


This the type laconic style that delighted the saga- 
writer. Understatement produces greater effect than does exag- 
geration. This woman’s name not even mentioned the 
story. She extremely unimportant person far the de- 
velopment the story concerned. Her name lost; have 
idea her physical appearance, but her character remains 
revealed the words “‘that her errand had not necessitated 
longer 

Enough examples have now been adduced indicate clearly 
that the authors the earlier sagas are much more interested 
what woman does and how she reacts situation than 
what she looks like and what she wearing. woman’s gen- 
ealogy seldom introduced the earlier sagas unless she the 
wife the daughter really prominent chieftain. none 
the earlier sagas can woman said play decisive role; 
fact, the earlier sagas concern themselves with the actions 
women only they appear supporting roles the main male 
characters the story. There little evidence any Marien- 
Frauendienst anything that might compared 
Minne any the earlier sagas. Romantic love was 
means important the earlier sagas; the later sagas ap- 
dominant role. 

Love stories one kind another are found Northern 
literature from the earliest times; even the pre-Christian Eddic 
poems tell the love for Sigurd (of Kriemhild for 
Sigfried the Middle High German version), but the romantic 
love story first gained popularity the North about the second 
quarter the 13th century. came Iceland through the in- 


Fornrit, pp. 249-250. 
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fluence the Chanson gest cycles and the lays Marie 
France. The influence this type literature clearly seen 
certain the later sagas. The emphasis love, and there- 
with veneration women, had great deal with the fact 
that women are discussed more detail the later sagas than 
those written earlier. least one saga, namely, 
reveals, indeed, the artistic recording the thoughts, feelings, 
and actions unusually powerful and beautiful woman. 

has already been observed that one the characteristics 
the later sagas the wealth descriptive material. The 
terse, epigrammatic style the earlier sagas somewhat modi- 
fied that the saga-man describes the physical characteristics 
his heroines well their actions. may even said that 
takes particular delight describing the clothes and the 
physical charms the women; thing which the earlier saga- 
writer avoided. 

The author cite example, describes 
when she meets Gunnar the Althing, the fol- 
manner: 

Gunnar saw woman coming meet him, and she was goodly attire; 
but when they met she spoke Gunnar once. took her greeting well, and 
asks what woman she might be. She told him her name was Hallgerda, and said 
she was Hauskuld’s daughter, Dalakoll’s son. She spoke boldly him, and 
bade him tell her his voyages She was clad that she had red kirtle, 


and had thrown over her scarlet cloak trimmed with needlework down the 
waist. Her hair came down her bosom, and was both fair and full.” 


This not the only description given earlier the 
saga-man had said: 


Hallgerda the fairest women look on; she was tall stature, too, and 
therefore she was called She was fair-haired, and had much 
that she could hide herself it; but she was lavish and 


the time her second marriage, she described this man- 
ner: 


Then they sent for Hallgerda, and she came thither, and two women with her. 


The Story Burnt Njal, transl. George Webbe Dasent, Everyman’s 
Edition, London, Dent, pp. 54-55. the time when this article was 
written, the Bayerschmidt-Hollander translation which far superior 
Dasent’s, was unfortunately not yet available me. 
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She had cloak rich blue woof, and under scarlet kirtle, and silver 
girdle round her waist, but her hair came down both sides her bosom, and 
she had turned the locks under her 


Although there are several other descriptions 
shall cite only one more: was fair face and tall stature, 
and her hair was soft silk; was long, too, that came 
down her 

From these descriptions Hallgerd clear that she has 
been described different manner from any the women 
the older sagas. True, have selected those descriptions her 
which give picture her physical characteristics—her clothes, 
the way she wore her hair, and other characteristics that make 
impression the physical senses. also true that she 
described less detail her evil nature and quarrelsome 
disposition simply allowing her actions speak for them- 
selves. realize how well her petty, grasping nature was de- 
lineated the saga-teller, one need only recall the story 
how she plotted the death her first husband, refused utterly 
take over the management the household the second 
marriage, and how she got Gunnar, her third husband, into such 
trouble that his enemies came and slew him his home, She 
indisputably the evil genius the first part 
Nevertheless, the saga-man cannot help standing awe her 
and takes every occasion possible mention her beauty well 
her prodigal, grasping nature. 

Just any artist restricted degree the nature 
the material with which working, the author 
saga probably felt obligated make material changes re- 
cording the events the story. Nevertheless, artist, 
had the prerogative either emphasize touch lightly upon 
certain incidents order advance the artistic merit the 
story. may assume, then, that was fascinated the 
character Hallgerd and, result, devoted great attention 
describing her person well her temperament. Moreover, 
the very fact that the author describes such detail and 
often feminine character the story and allows her play 


26. 
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such prominent role the saga clearly indicates that does 
not belong the same artistic school did the author the 
earlier Heidarvigasaga. 

woman less interesting but much more feminine 
and lovable. the most powerful figure 
the must have been truly remarkable woman. 
There nothing trite stereotyped the poet’s description 
her: 

was the goodliest all women who were then growing Ice- 
land, both looks and intellect. was woman taste and breeding, 
that her day anything that the other women had show the way 
grace and elegance seemed better than childish trifles comparison with her. 


She was all women the shrewdest and most skilled speaking. She was 
open-handed giver 


and her husband Bolli are their dairy house when 

his enemies come slay him. sends her out before the battle 
begins. After the battle over, she comes and talks the 
slayers: 
was dressed close-fitting gown with woven bodice. her head 
she wore elongated hood [faldr] which curved from the back over the head. 
She had tied about her stole embroidered blue and with fringe the ends. 
Helgi Hardbeinsson stepped took the sash-end, and wiped the 
blood off his spear with it—the same spear which had run through Bolli’s 
body. looked him and smiled. 

“That was cruel and malicious thing said then. 

Helgi told him not grieve about it, suspect that under this sash-end 
there that which will the death me.” 

After this they caught their horses and rode away. went along 
and chatted with them while. Then presently she turned 

find out later the story that had been 
pleasant and agreeable the murderers her husband, the 
better fasten them her mind against the day when she 
would seek them out and avenge Bolli’s death. The first descrip- 
tion cited above, shows—as saw the descrip- 
tion the authors these later sagas delight 
describing the person, the ornaments, and the dress the 
saga heroines. The second example mentions dress 
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and physical appearance, but also introduces that which makes 
her such powerful character: her strength mind and her 
complete self-control. Her smile, Helgi Hardbeinsson wipes 
the blood her murdered husband onto her sash, reveals self- 
possession such seldom met with either literature 
real life. 

Helgi’s presentiment that would cause his death, 
and estimate her strength character are both 
well-founded; she did, fact, engineer Helgi’s murder, sending 
out with the slayers the very son that she was carrying when 
Helgi wiped Bolli’s blood her sash. true that the men 
did the actual killing, but was the motivating force be- 
hind them just she had planned and executed the death 
Kjartan, her lover, when offended her. 

such forceful character that one might cite in- 
numerable examples how she acted under this the other 
condition. Let analyze, however, one last example: She has 
decided remarry after Bolli’s death. Snorri sugges- 
tion she accepts the suit porkell Hélluson. The marriage feast 
depicted follows: 


the first evening the wedding feast, when the folk were going the 
hand-wash, there was big man waiting the water butts. was broad- 
shouldered and full-chested. asked him who was. The man gave him- 
self name out his own fancy. 

dare say that you’re not telling the truth. You look more like Gunnar 
and you are game fellow they all make out, then you 
will scarcely want conceal your name.” 

you have not mistaken your Gunnar answered. “And now what 
you plan about it?” 

called his men seize him, but was sitting toward the 
middle the hall the dias with her women and soon she becomes 
aware what going on, she steps down from the bridal bench and calls 
her men support Gunnar. She told them spare man who attempted 
him harm. had much the larger force, and things appeared likely take 
entirely different turn from that which had been planned. 

Snorri went between and called the men desist from this 
uproar. plainly, you should not eager about this 
This should indicate you how capable woman is, since she more 
than match for the two 

And so, result Snorri’s entreaties, and also because saw the 
truth Snorri’s argument, quieted down, and Gunnar was brought safely 
away that 

the spring asked what was willing for Gunnar. 
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“You have taken strong hand this matter that nothing likely 
satisfy you unless sent away honorable fashion,” replied. 

want you give him ship,” stated, “together with such other 
things cannot without.” 

“You have mind for petty things any time, 
answered and smiled said “and such thing would not like you 
anyway. This will done your 


Few women any literature possess such power does 
She not only beautiful woman and extremely 
feminine times, but she also woman such stature that 
she does not hesitate challenge the power Porkell, who, be- 
sides being powerful chieftain his own right, about be- 
come the husband one the rulers western Iceland. 
does not arbitrate reason with Porkell; calls his men 
seize she simply commands her men stand 
him. The saga-man realizes that precisely this point has 
the opportunity portray all her power. Charac- 
teristically, and true his art, spends time then the 
newer style depicting person describing clothes ana- 
lyzing feelings. turns instead describing the action itself. 
have way knowing whether the author was 
acquainted with Homer, but his art homeric its simplicity. 

difficult refrain from adducing further examples 
the art the saga-men character delineation. Unnr 
and porgerd Egilsdéttir, the wife Olaf the Peacock, might 
well considered. Helga the Fair, the beloved Gunnlaug the 
Serpent Tongued, could scarcely omitted. have, however, 
cited examples character portrayal from only two the earlier 
sagas and from two the later sagas. These few examples il- 
lustrate convincingly that, although there difference 
technique character delineation between the early and the 
late sagas, there is, nevertheless, continuity artistic tech- 
nique, since the women are masterfully described both; their 
character depicted such manner make them un- 
forgettable women world literature. The art indicated 
rable the best the whole scope world literature. 


pp. 
had promised friend that ever Gunnar came out the West 
Iceland would kill him. Cf. Chap. LXIX. 
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svenska historia fram till 1827. (Uppsala Universitets drs- 
skrift 1955: 13) A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, Uppsala, 
and Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, 1955. Pp. 220. Price, 
crowns. 


REVIEWED ASSAR JANZEN, University California, 
Berkeley. 


Medieval and early modern orthodox theology hampered 
and delayed human progress unbelievable extent. Amaz- 
ingly enough this true also the field linguistics. Accord- 
ing the opinion the theologians, who firmly believed the 
veracity the biblical Genesis, Hebrew was the prototype 
all languages. Among linguists also this was generally ac- 
cepted dogma, the truth which one seriously called 
question until Leibnitz the beginning the eighteenth cen- 
tury had the courage challenge the old religious conviction. 
But Leibnitz was far ahead his time. 

The devastating influence orthodox theology upon human 
thought, which not until late the eighteenth century was 
superseded unprejudiced research and free inquiry clearly 
shown Jan Agrell’s dissertation. This investigation into the 
history comparative linguistics general and Sweden 
particular very fine contribution our knowledge the 
history human civilization, learning, and thought. 

the first chapter, which gives survey the inter- 
national background linguistic research about 1820, 
considerable interest devoted instructive historical 
analysis early theories about the origin and nature the 
Germanic sound shift, beginning with the Swiss theologian and 
philologian Th. Bibliander, who already 1548 published 
linguistic work that partly dealt with the problem consonant 
permutations. 

Chapter Agrell proceeds explore the Swedish contri- 
butions comparative linguistics. only natural that the 
Swedish scholars first showed little original thinking 
their own. They were during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries deeply dependent international methods and re- 
sults, which also meant that linguistic research was done 
theologians, not philologians. 

Many great names pass review the third chapter, which 
gives survey the early history linguistics Sweden dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. read about the learned Th. 
Bureus, generally considered the father philological and 
archeological studies Sweden, who among other things pub- 
lished the first Old Swedish grammar and made contribution 
fundamental character Scandinavian runology. During his 
later years seems have believed that Swedish could chal- 
lenge the primacy Hebrew the prototype all languages. 

Still further scepticism the Biblical tradition went 
Stiernhielm, often called the father Swedish poetry, whom 
Hebrew was dialect developed from older parent language, 
that Noah. divided the then-known languages into certain 
families groups. 

The last decades the seventeenth century were dominated 
the genius Olof Rudbeck the Elder, who was one the 
most versatile and polymathic brains that Sweden has ever 
produced and about whom could rightly said that nothing 
what human was foreign him. his famous great work, 
eller Manheim, published four volumes, 
attempted, way some fantastic speculations, show that 
the ancient wonderland Atlantis was none other than Scandi- 
navia and that consequently all European culture derived its 
origin from the Northern land. Scandinavian, his termi- 
nology called Scythian, considered equivalent seniority 
Hebrew. had many pupils and followers, the so-called 
not least his son Olof Rudbeck the Younger, 
who continued his work and tried prove the truth his 
ultra-national ideas. 

Chapter devoted the eighteenth century, when the 
first scholarly criticism began. But philological studies were still 
largely pursued clergymen. The only shining light this 
century was Johan Ihre, who his enormously rich production 
among other things emphasized the value dialects for linguis- 
tic study. Compared with the products the Rudbeckian 
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school, Ihre’s most gigantic work, Glossarium Suiogothicum, 
signified great step forward linguistic methodology and 
systematology. seems have been reluctant see any re- 
lationship between Hebrew and the languages today call 
Indo-European. 

The last chapter deals with the orientalist Norberg and 
global-language problems. Norberg wrote huge treatise 
less than 129 languages, including American ones. Using 
very primitive comparative method, based purely vocabulary 
comparisons without any consideration being given the 
structure and phonetics the languages, intended prove 
the orthodox doctrine that Hebrew was the language Adam 
and Noah. But when about third his manuscript, treating 
languages from Asia and Polynesia, had been set proof, 
Norberg 1826 passed away. The manuscript had been ac- 
cepted the Swedish Society Letters and Science for publi- 
cation its Acta. But there were the Society men who realized 
that Norberg’s investigation was relic period already past 
the history linguistics. Norberg’s undeserved European 
renown made difficult refuse his manuscript while lived, 
but after his death the Society decided publish only the part 
that had been set up. Thereafter the manuscript disappeared 
and was believed lost until was recovered 1948. 
this part the book that Agrell adds new findings the his- 
tory learning discussing the results Norberg’s compara- 
tive speculations, partly expressed few preserved letters 
from which Agrell publishes pertinent passages. 

American public might some interest know 
that Norberg was unable explain whether America had been 
populated from Europe Asia, but believed that had 
found certain similarity between the American and the Ber- 
ber languages Africa. also thought that had dis- 
covered relationship between the Semitic and Polynesian 
tongues, which led him the thought that Polynesia had been 
invaded sunken land bridge the Pacific Ocean. Agrell 
reduces the originality and novelty Norberg’s results show- 
ing that everything was built old theories. 

Although Agrell’s book thus gives very little new informa- 
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tion, nevertheless furnishes valuable contribution our 
knowledge the history human thought with special refer- 
ence comparative linguistics the time when Bopp and 
Jacob Grimm introduced more rational and reliable methods. 
Agrell has commendable ability extracting the essentials 
from long and sometimes nebulous arguments and presenting 
them condensed and clear form. His book also contains 
summary German. 


Raye Platt, Ed. Finland and Its Geography. American 
Geographical Society Handbook. New York: Duell, Sloan, 
and Pearce—Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1955. 


REVIEWED WILLIAM FREDRICKSON, Helsinki. 


This the first series handbooks planned the 
American Geographical Society, each devoted coun- 
try special current interest. Since this series intended for the 
general reader, the editors have interpreted geography its 
broadest sense, including history well social and economic 
conditions. The volume Finland handsome book with 
excellent typography, clear maps and diagrams, and superb 
collection pictures. nevertheless necessary say that 
for handbook geography issued under such sponsorship 
leaves much desired. 

The most disturbing feature Finland and Its Geography 
its close, but scarcely acknowledged, relationship Finnish 
work, Suomi—Geographical Handbook Finland (Helsinki, 
1952). This work (hereafter referred was English 
translation the 1951 edition Maatieteen 
which was revised version the original edition (1936). This 
Finnish work, its three appearances, was collection au- 
thoritative chapters various aspects the geography Fin- 
land, each written outstanding Finnish specialist. The 
preface Finland and Its Geography does mention Suomi 
having been “of great value preparing this volume, both 
reference and This statement, however, falls far 
short indicating the nature and extent the new volume’s 
indebtedness Suomi. 
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comparison the two works indicates that more than one 
third the material Finland and Its Geography has come 
more less directly from Suomi. There are sixteen sections 
Finland and Geography (15 chapters and long geological 
appendix). Thirteen these correspond subject matter 
chapters Suomi, while three deal with topics not included 
Suomi. the thirteen corresponding chapters, least four 
are nearly identical parallel chapters except for im- 
provements style. Three others derive rather directly from 
Suomi but have been revised and rearranged; five have been 
extensively reworked with the addition considerable new ma- 
terial. least one third the more than one hundred maps and 
charts appeared also Suomi, although most cases they have 
been redrawn more attractive and legible form. 

Such extensive and direct dependence single source 
hardly described accurately using Suomi merely 
ence” and “guide.” 

recasting and revision Suomi for American readers, im- 
proving its readability and physical attractiveness, would 
itself valuable service. One would expect, however, more 
explicit acknowledgment than have here the nature and 
extent the debt the source volume. Although lists 
jor sources” the end each chapter Finland and Its Geog- 
raphy include the relevant Suomi article, present one 
among many. Only the reader who chanced consult Suomi 
could discover the relationship. Moreover, notes maps and 
charts usually refer Suomen Maatieteen even when 
the material also appeared Suomi where would more ac- 
cessible the English-language reader. 

its outward aspects the task assembling material the 
geography Finland has been well done. Chapter topics repre- 
sent the main headings interest the general reader; the 
more technical geological material has been confined the ap- 
pendix. Except for chapters taken over more less intact, ma- 
terial from Suomi has been condensed and stripped super- 
fluous technicalities. The reworked sections include much new 
and valuable information, especially the chapter “Popu- 
lation and Social Structure.” The chapter 
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largely new, excellent, combining analysis present con- 
ditions with estimate future possibilities. 

Some the chapters which have incorporated new material 
are much less successful. They are loosely organized with fre- 
quent annoying repetitions. For example, Helsinki and the 
other leading cities are described four different places—in the 
sections population, geographical regions, commerce (as 
ports), and industrial regions. Rural housing described de- 
tail under and Social Structure” and again under 

Overlapping treatments the same subject times leads 
outright contradiction. Page 125 contains discussion the 
the too small farm” caused the resettlement 
refugees 1945. page 130, the resettlement 1945 ap- 
pears opportunity something about the num- 
ber too small farms the older settled parts the country.” 
There some justice both views, but they stand they are 
simply contradictory. 

addition there are number other minor errors fact 
and nomenclature, not very significant themselves perhaps, 
but extremely unfortunate handbook geography. One 
Finnish geographer examining single chapter (mining) dis- 
covered three places located the wrong province, several 
place names misspelled, and few minor factual slips. This type 
error could easily have been avoided having some Finnish 
experts read the manuscript proofs. Nevertheless, this ap- 
parently was not done, although one the staff which prepared 
the book was Finland after the manuscript was completed 
and months before the book came into print. 

the three chapters which have counterpart Suomi, 
the most important and the most successful the thirty-page 
opening chapter Finnish history. Well written, provides 
adequate account without losing the reader detail. 
readers with little previous knowledge Finland this will 
welcome and useful introduction. Yet must said that the 
first paragraph this chapter would have better been omitted 
entirely. 

The purpose this first paragraph lead off with 
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dramatic capsule sweeping generalizations. The result, how- 
ever, inaccurate, self-contradictory, and misleading—all 
three sentences. Two these sentences deal with geography, 
settlement, and cultural influences, and since the main historical 
account which follows treats these topics accurately, may 
rely the good judgment the reader for correction. The 
third sentence requires more specific comment: 


the history, finally, that rare phenomenon among the nations the 
world—a country which two peoples with kinship race, traditions, 
language, have come live together amicably with common purpose. 


course would possible look far enough back into 
pre-history find basis for speaking peoples with 
but description modern Finland this 
statement seriously deficient. Reference the authoritative 
articles Suomi, for that matter the main body the 
historical chapter Finland and Its Geography would support 
the following observations: 

First, the question race. Whatever was the racial composi- 
tion the Finnish tribes who came Finland the beginning 
the Christian era (and this still uncertain), there pres- 
ent striking racial difference between the Finnish-speaking 
and Swedish-speaking Finns. Language boundaries are not 
racial boundaries. visitor Finland asked writer, 
true that there are two races Finland?” is,” replied 
the writer, belong one, and brother belongs the 

Then, the matter kinship traditions.” When the 
Finnish tribes came Finland they brought culture closely 
related that the Gothic tribes which occupied Sweden. Eth- 
nologically, Finland homogeneous, and there real cul- 
tural demarcation line separating any part Finland from the 
rest the northern countries the west. Political, social, 
religious, and artistic traditions are largely common both 
language groups, and were formed primarily during the cen- 
turies Sweden’s predominant influence. 

This leaves language the essential difference between the 
two groups Finland’s population, and terms 
guage that this situation should discussed. The opening sec- 
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this way and succeeds conveying largely accurate im- 
pression. Even here, however, there are few unfortunate state- 
ments. For example: 


The Swedo-Finnish Lutheran Church has its own diocese, but perfect har- 
mony with the Finnish church. (p. 49) 


The two apparently independent churches this sentence are 
fact the same church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church Fin- 
land, which established church has played important 
role Finland’s cultural development. One its dioceses ad- 
ministered the Swedish language, but one church. this 
case will not possible for the reader make his own cor- 
rection from other information the book, since only one page 
devoted religious institutions and only one paragraph 
the Finnish national church. may, perhaps, this connec- 
tion ask whether the extensive use the terms and 
“Swedo-Finnish” identify the two language groups does not 
contribute the too rigid demarcation between the groups 
that implied the “two peoples with kinship” statement. 

may unusual devote much brief review one 
paragraph the book under consideration. This, however, the 
first paragraph which gives special significance. addition, 
later passages tend encourage the misleading notions intro- 
duced here. The total effect likely that fostering the 
fallacious notion that influences” Finland’s racial 
and cultural heritage make Finnish civilization somehow dis- 
continuous with that western Europe, and exaggerate the 
differences between the country’s two language groups. Tempt- 
ing may dramatize the position Finland “between 
East and must remember that the position geo- 
graphical and political, not racial cultural. 


Dalene, Halvor. Lydverket Norsk 
No. 3.) Oslo, 1953. Pp. 


REVIEWED BJARNE University California, 
Berkeley. 


This book, the third new series monographs published 
under the auspices the Dialect Archives Oslo, typical 
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example the kind descriptive work that currently being 
done Norwegian dialectologists. Readers who are familiar 
with recent advances linguistic theory and modern methodo- 
logical principles will indubitably find the book under review 
old-fashioned and many respects unsatisfactory, particularly 
with regard the exposition the present-day phonological 
system the Solum dialect. The author not too severely 
criticised for this, however. writes rather firmly estab- 
lished tradition, and his description will doubt considered 
adequate most his Norwegian colleagues. 

Three short introductory chapters afford interesting, though 
occasionally irrelevant, information about the Solum 
Telemark, covering multiplicity scattered subjects such 
local history, topography, old borders, education, place names, 
anthropology, towns and villages, earlier modes communica- 
tion, and neighboring dialects (pp. 1-11). The rest the mono- 
graph devoted the Solum dialect proper, and the 
iory enumeration phonological changes from the Old Norse 
language the present dialect occupies prominent place the 
description. 

Unfortunately, the term Solumsmédlet used the author 
number more less deviating definitions, and more often 
than not consistent specification which one meant 
given paragraph section missing. way illustration, 
three these definitions will cited here: 
one means the dialect Solum herad, Telemark (p. 1); 
“This description essentially based the dialect 
Kilebygda [one the several church districts within the Solum 
father, Halvor Dalene, born 1856, has been 
main informant” (p. 7); Solumsmdl mean par- 
ticularly the more old-fashioned form that [dialect] which 
find Kilebygda and Western (p. 10). Within this 
somewhat hazy geographical and chronological framework 
hardly surprising find many five variants listed for the 
same dialect word (cf. the various reflexes skytja: 
sjekku, and note 1), and one wonders 
more synchronic description would not have been more ad- 
visable. 
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The author uses Storm’s phonetic symbols described 
Norwegia, According the tabulations phonetic symbols 
(pp. 12-13), the Solum dialect has thirty-one consonants and 
eighteen vowels. would seem that considerably greater econ- 
omy description and less confusion could have been achieved 
the author had utilized some the basic phonemic principles 
making the inventory the sound system. employs, for 
example, three symbols for what must obviously con- 
sidered one phoneme, These are described nar- 
row ¢,” deeper variant used before and and 
“short, open Now, since the phonetic symbol said 
indicate long sound only, appears awkward add length- 
mark wherever this sound occurs, e.g. the words 
(p. 10). The redundancy could avoided making suc- 
cinct statement about the laxer more open quality the 
short variant This would make the use two symbols 
and unnecessary. Vowel length could then marked or, 
preferably, made distributionally predictable. The description 
not sufficiently lucid permit even tentative listing all 
the phonemes. 

About the sounds and one told page that the 
former long and narrow, and that the latter “difficult 
distinguish from e.” Forty-seven pages later the author states 
that represents the short Only with this belated 
information mind possible check back the various 
transcriptional inconsistencies and determine which ones are 
due misprints; e.g. hell’ar (p. 55) obviously misprint for 
gratuitous identification which rests the spurious premise 
that there prevalent, specifically Norwegian One may 
note here that the same symbol also used Norwegian 
scholars (for example Selmer and Skulerud) with reference 
one the reflexes the fjord dialects Southern 
where actually represents diphthong which may 

The author not always consistent his description 
terms phonetic symbols. Quite frequently one observes 
curious transition from phonetic what might loosely 
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called phonemic description. One the many instances such 
into basically phonemic description found page 
57, where the examples used illustrate the shift je>j¢ 
are among others, but there not 
single form listed with the vowel symbol keeping 
nemic” and phonetic symbols distinct (e.g. bracketing the 
latter), this inconsistency could have been obviated. 

Under the traditional term (in use since 1885) 
Dalene includes such articulatorily divergent vowel-change 
types (p. 48); (p. 59); (p. 59; described 
indeed very vague, especially because often appears 
confused with so-called and the reviewer in- 
clined agree with Selmer’s suggestion use the term 
‘opening’ for all phenomena lowering, whereby obtain 
full conformity with international terminology (open, wide, 
ouvert, (E. Selmer, Norsk Lydskrift [Oslo, 1951], 34, 
cf. pp. f.). 

There are unfortunate number misprints this book, 
most which are admittedly trifling, such for pela- 
mork (p. for (p. 33), but somewhat annoying 
find several single page, e.g. for for (p. 12). 
some cases one cannot tell for sure which two forms should 
considered the correct one; cf. (p. 15) and (p. 
23). Similarly, the reviewer not sure whether line like the 
following really contains misprint not (here for 
“Sometimes also opened before ern’ (alen); 
(hals)” (p. 59). Such unclear statements, and there are 
too many them, evidently result from failure keep the 
various diachronic levels rigorously apart (e.g. ON, later ON, 
older dialect, recent dialect). 

The criticisms made this review, some which apply 
well the majority similar descriptions Norwegian dia- 
lects, are not aimed vitiating the value the author’s contri- 
bution. Taken whole, Dalene’s book useful one, and its 
shortcomings are large extent compensated for wealth 
highly interesting material. 
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Nielsen, Ernest. Grundivig. American Study. Au- 
gustana Press, Rock Island, 1955. Pp. 173. Price, $2.75. 


Seminary. 


During the last twenty years amazing interest has been 
shown the Danish philosopher Sgren Kierkegaard. quite 
likely that similar interest will manifested during the next 
generation his great contemporary, Bishop Grundtvig. Al- 
though these two towering personalities are almost diametrically 
opposed their fundamental philosophy life, both have 
important and needed message for our generation, and not least 
for modern Americans. 

Within the last few years two monographs about Grundtvig 
(by Hal Koch and Lindhardt) have been translated from 
Danish into English and two scholarly books have been written 
English about this fascinating Dane, namely, Dr. Knud- 
sen’s Danish Rebel and the volume under review. Whereas Knud- 
sen presents the life story Grundtvig, the giant and the 
genius, Nielsen has undertaken make thorough examination 
Grundtvig’s conception the Church. 

Nielsen’s volume the result labor love over period 
several years and based his Ph.D. dissertation the 
University Chicago. The author has succeeded giving 
good account Grundtvig’s stimulating and original ecclesi- 
ology. conceives the Church Faith-Society, living 
community guided the Holy Spirit and nourished the 
Sacraments. makes sharp distinction between faith and 
theology and severely opposes any view the Bible whereby its 
letter becomes authority. Instead advocates “the living 
Word.” Firmly believing that the Church can thrive freedom 
only, Grundtvig insists extensive liberty, asserting that 
juridical and legalistic views are un-Christian. This does, how- 
ever, not all imply that champions creedless Church. 
the contrary puts special emphasis the Apostles’ Creed 
and the historic continuity the Christian fellowship. 
Grundtvig the past was not memory only but “something 
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living, something tremendously Through the cen- 
turies the Church carried because God and does not 
depend man’s efforts. Opposed false subjectivism and nar- 
row pietism, Grundtvig advocated that the Church has joy- 
ful message proclaim and unites the believers full and 
rich fellowship. 

Kierkegaard stressed the value being alone, indi- 
vidual, and preferred using the first person singular; Grundtvig 
emphasized the Christian community and preferably used the 
first person plural. Whereas Kierkegaard opposed humanism, 
Grundtvig maintained the dignity man; the same time 
firmly proclaimed the divinity Christ and man’s absolute 
need Savior. Kierkegaard was introvert, Grundtvig 
extrovert. Kierkegaard lived atmosphere spiritual aris- 
tocracy, whereas Grundtvig was democrat who loved and 
labored for the common man. Kierkegaard lived and died 
lonely person, always calling for penetrating self-analysis, 
whereas Grundtvig became the great theological, educational, 
cultural, social and political leader. Kierkegaard was melan- 
choly, Grundtvig exuberantly joyful. 

order understand fully these two illustrious Danes 
necessary grasp their basic points view. Nielsen’s book 
excellent aid anyone who wants understand some 
the central elements Grundtvig’s thinking. 


Martinson, Harry. The Road, Translated from the Swedish 
Reynal Company, Inc., New York, 1955. Under the 
auspices the Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation. Pp. 
276. Price, $3.50. 


REVIEWED WALTER Upsala College. 


the opinion the present reviewer, this one the best 
novels come out Swedish literature (1948) even com- 
parison with Selma Berling, Nils Holgersson’s 
Journey. the lyrical, legendary character the work, there 
are analogies with both these, but the contacts with ordinary 
farm life are much closer—there much tighter realistic grip 
average life. Martinson well served his own wide ex- 
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perience wanderer and man the people—his own training 
hardship and work land and sea. Possibly, though, the 
work may intensely Swedish that many may miss its 
special Swedish nuances. certainly original theme, dra- 
matic its structure, and buoyed the sheerest lyricism. 

The hero, Muses Bolle, breaks with the machine routine 
life cigar-maker become wanderer Swedish highways 
from south north—a knight the road principle. re- 
mains man considerable integrity, never carries weapons, 
often helpful time trouble, acquires sharp insights into 
many phases life, and finally becomes wise and mature 
philosopher. His companions are varied lot interesting ec- 
centrics—gnomes the road—especially Sandemar, philosopher 
and cosmopolitan, who finally gives his life save his followers. 

The book has gripping, poetic appeal its extensive 
anthology folk stories, legends, humorous and tragic episodes, 
and its deeply moving lyrical style. shows faith Swedish 
life, but permeated longing and sadness. There often 
kind ironic folk humor. The observations animals and 
plants and especially human nature, both noble and seamy, 
are sharp and convincing. The natural yearning human beings 
escape from machine-like monotony and from routine conven- 
tionality the underlying theme. Bolle, after life wide ex- 
perience and wandering, makes his exit from life well- 
managed Swedish sanitarium, and after stay limbo comes 
back the book’s end new incarnation Indian child 
South American jungle. 

The style exquisitely poetic, nuanced and deeply moving. 
Martinson virtuoso language; loves play with coined 
words, archaic and provincial terms, but without any suggestion 
padding. There often poetic rhythm and musical pacing. 
The novel includes many short stories and episodes, which could 
taken out and enjoyed independent units. The book prob- 
ably evolved from accretion such material (episodes, short 
stories, essays, narratives) process gradual accumulation 
and synthesis. 

One the many appealing stories 
young farmer injured threshing accident left with 
unsightly scar. His young fiancée cannot bear look him 
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and causes him wander the roads tramp Years 
later returns the home town and drops visit this 
former fiancée. She does not recognize him because has 
changed greatly and grown extensive beard. She now 
married rich farmer and the mother several children. 
Though reported severe mistress, she receives him kindly, 
trusts him completely, prepares fine meal for him and in- 
directly confesses the anguish her soul, she remembers her 
first love. Nobly, listens her respectfully and leaves 
silence, never return. Other short chapters are devoted 
interesting vagabonds, devil folk-lore story, the love story 
girl, mysterious dream-worlds, funeral folk-lore story, 
Christmas-mass story, dramatic suicide, miser, pithy sayings, 
dialects and forth. 

few cases the translator sensibly has not attempted 
translate certain poetic passages, pithy sayings and dialect ex- 
pressions. The title itself, Vagen till Klockrike (The Road Bell 
Kingdom), rendered The Road, something challenge 
possibly better left unattempted. There small village 
Sweden called Klockrike, but bells have many connotations: 
cowbells; church bells; clear, bell-like human voices. the 
Kingdom Bells may ideal Arcadia, dream-land 
Shangri-La. 

the life and main works Harry Martinson. The translator, 
Michael, has done magnificent job and deserves thanks 
and congratulations. Since Martinson virtuoso language, 
using many rare, unusual and coined words, the task transla- 
tion this case was almost impossibly difficult. The reviewer 
has compared detail the Swedish original with the English 
renderings and found them most exact and accurate. Only 
very few cases could there difference opinion and 
now and then the words are British. And naturally the poetic 
rhythm and nuances meaning were largely lost. fine job 
and contribution bring over great Swedish novel with exact- 
ness and considerable power! 

opinion this work Martinson will time rated 
very highly indeed and admired one the greatest Swedish 
novels; indeed deeply-moving, human work art. 
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